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THE CLAVERINGS. 19 


seventy pounds which he had invested, and which he could now recover 
only out of Lady Ongar’s pocket. 

«« And you mean to say you won't come to Norway?” 

“Well; if she accepts me——” 

“Tf she accepts you,” said Hugh, ‘of course you can’t come; but 
supposing she don’t?” 

“In that case, I might as well do that as anything else,” said 
Archie. Whereupon Sir Hugh signified to Jack Stuart that Archie would 
join the party, and went down to Clavering with no misgiving on that 
head. 


Some few days after this there was another little dinner at the 
military club, to which no one was admitted but Archie and his friend 
Doodles. Whenever these prandial consultations were held, Archie paid 
the bill, There were no spoken terms to that effect, but the regulation 
seemed to come naturally to both of them. Why should Doodles be taken 
from his billiards half-an-hour earlier than usual, and devote a portion of 
the calenlating powers of his brain to Archie's service without compensa- 
tion? And a richer vintage was needed when so much thought was 
required, the burden of which Archie would not of course allow to fall on 
his friend’s shoulders. Were not this explained, the experienced reader 
would regard the devoted friendship of Doodles as exaggerated. 

“I certainly shall ask her to-morrow,” said Archie, looking with 
a thoughtful cast of countenance through the club window into the street. 
“Tt may be hurrying the matter a little, but I can’t help that.” He 
spoke in a somewhat boastful tone, as though he were proud of himself 
and had forgotten that he had said the same words once or twice before. 

«Make her know that you're there ; that's everything,” said Doodles. 
“Since I fathomed that woman in Mount Street, I've felt that you must 
make the score off your own bat, if you're to make it at all.” 

“You did that well,” said Archie, who knew that the amount of 
pleasing encouragement which he might hope to get from his friend, must 
depend on the praise which he himself should bestow. ‘‘ Yes ; you cer- 
tainly did bowl her over uncommon well.” 

“That kind of thing just comes within my line,” said Doodles, with 
conscious pride. “ Now, as to asking Lady Ongar downright to marry me, 
—upon my word I believe I should be half afraid of doing it myself.” 

“T’'ve none of that kind of feeling,” said Archie. 

“Tt comes more in your way, I daresay,” said Doodles. ‘ But for 
me, what I like is a little bit of management,—what I call a touch of the 
diplomatic. You'll be able to see her to-morrow ?” 

“Thope so. I shall go early,—that is, as soon as I've looked through 
the papers and written a few letters. Yes, I think she'll see me. And as 
for what Hugh says about Harry Clavering, why, d— it, you know, a 
fellow can’t go on in that way; can he?” 

« Because of the other girl, you mean?” 

««He has had her down among all our people, just as though they 

2-2 
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“* Have you seen my sister lately ?”” she asked. 

“Your sister? no. She is always at Clavering. I think it doosed 
wrong of Hugh, the ways he goes on, keeping her down there, while he is 
up here in London. It isn’t at all my idea of what a husband ought to do.” 

«<I suppose she likes it,” said Lady Ongar. 

“Oh, if she likes it, that’s a different thing, of course,” said Archie. 
‘Then there was another pause. 

“ Don’t you find yourself rather lonely here sometimes?" he asked. 

Lady Ongar felt that it would be better for all partios that it should 
be over, and that it would not be over soon unless she could help him. 
“ Very lonely indeed,” she said; “but then I suppose that it is the fate 
of widows to be lonely.” 

“I don’t see that at all,” said Archie, briskly ; ‘‘—unless they are old 
and ugly, and that kind of thing. When a widow has become a widow 
after she has been married ever so many years, why then I suppose she 
looks to be left alone ; and I suppose they like it.” 

“Indeed, I can't say. I don't like it.” 

“Then you would wish to change ?"” 

“It is a very intricate subject, Captain Clavering, and one which I 
do not think I am quite disposed to disouss at present. Afler a year or 
two, perhaps I shall go into society again. Most widows do, I believe.” 

“ But I was thinking of something else,” said Archie, working himself 
up to the point with great energy, but still with many signs that he was 
ill at ease at his work. ‘I was, by Jove!” 

“« And of what were you thinking, Captain Clavering ?”” 

“I was thinking,—of course you know, Julia, that since poor littlo 
Hughy's death, I am the next in for the title?” 7 

“Poor Hughy! I’m sure you are too generous to rejoice at that.” 

“Indeed Iam. When two fellows offered me a dinner at the club on - 
the score of my chances, I wouldn’t have it. But there’s the fact ;— 
isn't it ?”” 

“ There is no doubt of that, I believe.” 

«None on earth ; and the most of it is entailed, too; not that Hug 
would leave an acre away from the title. I’m as safe as wax as far as 
that is concerned. I don't suppose ho ever borrowed a shilling or 
mortgaged an acre in his life.” 

“T should think ho was a prudent man.” 

“We are both of us prudent. I will say that of myself, though I 
oughtn't to say it. And now, Julia,—a few words aro the best after all. 
Look here,—if you'll take me just as I am, I’m blessed if I shan’t be tho 
happiest fellow in all London. I shall indeed. I’ve always been un- 
common fond of you, though I never said anything about it in the old 
days, because,—because you see, what's the use of a man asking a girl 
to marry him if they haven't got a farthing between them. I think it's 
wrong ; I do indeed ; but it’s different now, you know.” It certainly was 
very different now. 






































































































































OANNING AND THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 78 


On that day, too, he died, having finished his samming, 
And the angels all cried, “Here’s old Whitbread a-coming.” 
So that day still I hail with a smilo and a sigh 

For his beer with an e, and his bier with an i. 

And still on that day in the hottest of weather, 

Tho whole Whitbread family dino all together. 

So long as the beams of this houso shall support 

‘The roof which o’ershades this respectable court— 

As long as the light shall pour into theso windows, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos, 
My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor's shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs. 


One of the last of Canning’s political squibs was the following, written 
in tho year 1824 : 

“Letter from a Cambridgo Tutor to his former Pupil, become a 
Member of Parliament: written in the year (1824) in which the Right 
Honourable Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, repealed 
half the duty on sea-borne coals imported into the Port of London :— 


Yes! fallen on times of wickednoss and woo, 
We have a Popish ministry, you know ! 
Prepared to light, I humhiy do conceive, 

New fires in Smithficld, with Dick Martin's leave. 
Canning for this with Robinson conspires,— 
‘The victim, this provides,—and that, the fires. 
Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 

‘The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 

While Huskisson, with computation keen, 

Can tell how many pecks will bum a dean. 
Yes! denns shall burn! and at the funeral pyre, 
With eyes averted from the unhallow'd firo— 
Irreverent posture !—Harrowby shall stand, 

And hold his cont flaps up with either band.” 





To him, also, is generally assigned the following parody of Moore's 
Molody, ‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms ;""— 


Believe me, if all those ridiculous airs, 
Which yon practiso so pretty to-day, 

Shoold vanish by age, and your well-twisted hairs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and gray : 

‘Thon would’st still be a goose, as a goose thon hast Lecn, 
‘Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more, 

And the world that has langhed at the fool of eighteen, 
Would laugh at the fool of three-score. 

"Tis not whilst you wear that short coat of light brown, 
Tight breeches, and neckcloth so full, 

That the absolute void of a mind can be shown, 
Which time will but render more dull. 

Oh, the fool that is truly 60, never forgets, 
Bat as truly fools on to the close, 

As P * ** leaves the debato when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose. 


ool 
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‘That Canning’s muse could also strike a deeper and more solemn nol 
must be admitted by all who read the epitaph upon his only son, who dis 
in 1820 :— 


‘Though short thy span, God’s unimpench’d decrees, 
Which made that shortened span one long disease, 
‘Yet, merciful in chnsteniing, gave thee scope 

For mild, redeeming virtues, faith and hope, 

Meck cbarity : 

TAT Hoh a wa Hot SD ea 
Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 
‘Strife, glory, gain, and pleasuro’s flowery snare, 
Bade earth's temptations pass thee harmless by, 
And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye! 


Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the skies ! 
In youth, with more than learning’s wisom wise 5 
‘As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ; 
Simple as unwean’d infimey, and purer 

Pure from all’ stain, (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath washed nway,) 
‘By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 

‘Monnt, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest t 
While I, reversed our nature's kindlier doom, 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb, 

With these verses we conclude this brief notice of George Canning, th 
whom a more brilliant star has scarcely ever shone in the parliaments: 
heavens, He was one of those instances which show how well the pursu: 
of literature become a statesman, and how a reputation acquired in sat 
afield may well be looked upon as the Corinthian capital to the colux 
of a’statesman's fame. 






































































































































































































































THE CLAVERINGS. 153 


handy glove, and we'll seo sbout it again.” Then Sophie walked off 
Icaning upon the arm of Captain Boodle, and Arehie stood at the door 
watching them till they turned out of sight round the corner of the 
square. At last he saw them no more, and then he returned to his 
brother. 

And as wo shall see Doodles no more,—or almost no more,—we will 
now bid him adieu civilly. The pair were not ill-matched, though the 
Indy perhaps had some advantage in acuteness, given to her no doubt by 
the experience of a longer life. Doodles, as he walked along two sides of 
the square with the fair burden on his arm, felt himself to be in some sort 
proud of his position, though it was one from which he would not have 
been sorry to escape, had escape been possible. A remarkable phenomenon 
was the Spy, and to have walked round Berkeley Square with such a woman 
leaning on his arm, might in coming years be an event to remember with 
satisfaction. In the meantime he did not say much to her, and did not 
quite understand all that she said to him. At last he came to the door 
which he well remembered, and then he paused. He did not escape even 
then. After a while the door was opened, and those who were passing 
might have seen Captain Boodle, slowly and with hesitating steps, enter 
the narrow passage before the lady. Then Sophie followed, and closed 
tho door behind her. As far as this story goes, what took place at that 
interview cannot be known. Let us bid farewell to Doodles, and wish him 
happy escape. 

“ How did you come to know that woman ?” said Hugh to his brother, 
as soon as Archie was in the dining-room. 

“She was a friend of Julia's,” said Archie. 

«You haven't given her money ?” Hugh asked. 

“© dear, no,” said Archie. 

Immediately after that they got into their cab; the things wore 
pitched on the top ; and,—for a while,—we may bid adieu to them also. 
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A WEEE IN A FRENCH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 825 


“But how wilt thou write it?” said Ursula— thou who art not 
strong? One does but what one is. Thou dear old ninny,” she went on 
caressingly, ‘thou hast a little soul: how wilt thou do great things with 
it? But thou hast a tender soul, and a fanciful brain, and of grace, 
tenderness, and fancy thou wilt always be master. Thou canst but what 
thou art. Write me a cantata of David before he went up to slay the 
Philistine, in the flower of his shepherd days, and I will sing that for 
thee.” 

Monsieur de Saldes then came to me and begged me to play some- 
thing. I hesitated a little, for I thought it would sound very poor after 
the singing, but he insisted, adding, “I believe I am very peculiar, 
but I confess I like instrumental music (even the piano) better than 

I played one after the other of the Lieder ohne Worte forhim. He 
‘Anew them all, and it was quite delightful to play to so absorbed and 
enjoying a listener. His manner, too, was quite charming, so gentle, and 
with something of a pleasant deference about it—a sort of perfume of 
another day, and which is quite gone out of fashion. Madame Olympe 
and Jaeques then played us some of Beethoven's sonatas for piano and 
violin, and I retired to my sofa and crochet, where I was followed by 
Monsicur de Saldes, who very good-naturedly helped me to wind my wool. 
Onee, during the Adagio of the wonderful sonata in C minor, I happened 
to look up at him; he was holding his hands quite still and the worsted 
wouldn't run: I saw that his thoughts were far away and his eyes quite 
fall of tears. 
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The Satrap. 


oe 


oa 

Turovex all tho stroets of Sardes went a voice 
Of lamentation and of death. 

For seven months the famine had prevailed, 
And now the ovil breath f 

Of Pestilence. Men thronged the palace gates 
With one deop cry 

For bread or death, but from the gilded doors 
Came no reply. 


1. 
On his high palaco roof the Satrap lay, 
Boncath « canopy 
Of Tyrian silk; his slaves, with folded hands, 
Like statuos muto, stood by. 
Ono fuir-haired Persian favourite alono 
Knelt by his side, . 
Toyed with her golden bracelet rings 
In languid pride. 


um. 
From ineense cups, on slender stems of bronze, 
The thin grey smoke arose 
Straight through tho breathless air, and now tho long 
Long day was near its close. 
Beneath him lay, for many a fruitful league, 
The Cilbian plain, 
Fair meadow lands, and, bathed in sunset light, 
The ripening grain. 


Vv. 

Tho mighty circle of the setting sun 
Had reached the farther strand 

Of Gentle Hormus, so the slow smooth stream 
Lay shining like » band 

Of molten brass. And when the Satrap saw 
His kingdom wide 

His heart rejoiced, and to himself he said 
These words of prido: 
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ve 


‘Thus spoke the Satrap in his pride; but while 
The blood-red sunset glow 

Still stained the West, a sound of whispering 
‘Went through the courts below. 

There came a messenger, all pale and faint 
From riding hard, 

With letters sealed with Cyrus’ band, and sought 
The captain of the guard. 


vi. 


The captain of the guard broke seal, and read 
Without a word: 

But in the dead of night, when all was still, 
The watchers heard 

‘A sound of stealthy footsteps on tho stair. 

And when the morning sun arose they found 
The Satrap dead, 

Stabbed in his sleep; and so another prince 
Reigned in his stead. 


W. FRANK SMITH, 
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A DARK CHAPTER OF AUSTRIAN HISTORY. 878 


a Being who snffers me to be persecuted because he loves mo,—loves me, 
perhaps, better than you and your Kaiser.’ 

“So agitated was Scotti that he fell upon my neck and wept, entreating 
permission to remain with mo a while. I lay down and had slept well 
for some hours when Scotti awoke me. He said that a servant had come 
to conduct me to court; adding, that he himself was charged to follow, 
for the surveillance of my person. 

“At eight in the evening we came to the Imperial palace. Scotti 
retired, and the seryant conducted me through the apartments to an 
ante-chamber, whence I was led by a chamberlain into the Kaiser's sitting- 
room. As I entered he said in Italian, ‘His Majesty sits there.’ I 
approached with a profound obeisance, when the following dialogue and 
transactions ensued :— 

‘Kaiser. Are you the Cavaliere Borri ?—a Milanese, if I mistake not ? 

“ Borri. Humble servant, your Majesty. 

“K, Tam sorry to see you a prisoner, but for the moment you are 
no longer so. 

« B, Unless I had been a prisoner I should not have had the good 
fortune to see your Majesty. 

“K. I have heard much good of your scientific knowledge, but I am 
told that in another respect you are a very dangerous man. 

« B. Your Majesty has doubtless heard all this, for porsecution always 
follows praise, especially in courts. 

“K. How have you come to mix yourself up with religion? That is 
the affair of the clergy. 

« B, Religion is man’s greatest pleasure upon earth. How can we find 
comfort amidst all the pains and sorrows of life unless throngh religion ? 

“‘K, You are a Catholic ? 

“ B, I trust your Majesty will believe nothing else of me. 

“cK, Tam told that you have several times changed your religion, and 
have even founded a new one. 

“B, My enemies were driven to say this, else they had not been able 
to bring me here ; and your Majesty must know that my enemies are also 
your own. 

“ K, What do you mean ? 

‘ B. Merely that those who have brought me here know neither religion 
nor humanity : such people cannot possibly be your Majesty's friends, for 
they are God's foes. 

‘Here the chamberlain observed—‘ The inspiration is already in hia 
brain!’ 

« B, Will your Majesty allow me to inquire who this man is who 
speaks so presumptuously of inspiration ? 

“(K, My chamberlain. But you need not trouble yourself about him ; 
he always will be putting in his capricious remarks. 

“ B. Naturally, else he were no courtier. He is certainly not inspired 
by religion ; that I read in his eyes. Still loss by trath; that I sce by his 
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the place called Ongar Park, but also the whole of her income with the 
exception of eight hundred a year, so that in that respect she might be 
equal to her sister. ‘This brought Mr. Turnbull down to Tenby, and there 
was interview after interview between the countess and the lawyer. The 
proposition, however, was made to the Courtons, and was absolutely 
refused by them. Ongar Park was accepted on behalf of the mother of 
the present earl; but as regarded the money, the widow of the late earl 
was assured by the elder surviving brother that no one doubted her right 
to it, or would be a party to accepting it from her. “Then,” said Lady 
Ongar, “it will accumulate in my hands, and I can leave it as I please in 
my will.” 

“ As to that, no one can control you,” said her brother-in-law—who 
went to Tenby to see her; ‘‘ but you must not be angry, if I advise you 
not to make any such resolution. Such hoards never have good results.”.: 
This good result, however, did come from the effort which the poor 
broken-spirited woman was making,—that an intimacy, and at last a 
close friendship, was formed between her and the relatives of her 
deceased lord. 

And now my story is done. My readers will easily understand what 
would be the future life of Harry Clavering and his wife after the com- 
pletion of that tour in Italy, and the birth of the heir—the preparations 
for which made the tour somewhat shorter than Harry had intended. His 
father, of course, gave up to him the shooting, and the farming of the 
home farm,—and after a while, the management of the property. Sir 
Henry preached occasionally,—believing himself to preach much oftener 
than he did,—and usually performed some portion of the morning 
service. 

“Ob, yes,” said Theodore Burton, in answer to some comfortable 
remark from his wife; ‘‘ Providence has done very well for Florence. 
And Providence has done very well for him also ;—but Providence was 
making a great mistake when she expected him to earn his bread.” 
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totally destitute of truth, or too intimately connected with tho conjuring 
of the night before, which had driven the good woman from the room with 
a cry of, “ Was fir Hexerei!” 

Madame and the little Kammermédchen quite clung to us at parting, 
bringing us bouquets of swoct fresh flowers and imploring us to 
return. 

“Wollen Sie nicht gewiss zuruckkommen, oder jedenfalls uns recom- 
mandiren; nicht wabr?"” with a sudden eye to business and a tender 
pressure of our hands. 

Tho bugles bad sounded merrily and the Freiwillige were ranged in 
order before the door as we drove away. Of those great brave awkward 
peasants, how many may not have fallen, silently gathered in by the 
grim Prussian death, before the grass they had been mowing that early 
spring morning had turned dry and golden under their old roofs at 
home! 

The Tyroler in these mountain valleys are an honest people, strong 
in their simple beliefs and diligent in prayers. Often we heard them 
chaunting a solemn thanksgiving round the great table on which a mighty 
stew of beans or polenta waited the onslaught of their wooden spoons: 
masters and herdsmen and the women of the house, each in their place, 
as in the good old Saxon times, when churl and hind ate plum-porridge 
at a fostival, sitting below the salt. 

Good faithful hearts, true to ‘Gott und Kaiser,” ‘fighting vainly for 
a broken cause and a fatal creed! God grant that from that baptism of 
blood a new fatherland may arise, strengthened and purified, and worthy 
of ite great destiny in the future! 
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tor temalty. “ Cattle and prices, and ploughs, and sict 
searce know my own uncle not by sight sin’ I were 
Jearn me a’ them things; and what for?” he added, 
my grandad left his money as he chused. I dunno ¢ 
‘tis hard as I canna go and see tho wild beasts and tl 
as one mid say, it's a’ at one's own aunt's door, And 
it ut me as if it's my fault!" 








CHAPTER I. 
Tne Wakes. 


‘Tue wakes are a very important institution. In the } 
wmusement among the Methodists in the hills, it is o1 
tunities for it which has still ‘been left undisturbe< 
determined by the saint's day to whom the church of 
cated, although the fierce old Puritan-Protestants whx 
be horrified if they knew that they wero keeping a « B 
On the Saturday before they began, Cassandra, w 
sct ont with her bundle in her hand containing her new 
“ spot "—npon this her first outing into the world, w 
feelings that a young Indy performs her entrance into 
is a great deal of human nature in the world." 
ev InUU just get to Youlclitte as thee can," snic 
“ German, thon'st put off thy kytle * and carry th 
th’ auld will, I'll be boun,” whispered Lydia. ‘It shs 
my lad,” sho added ; “ he wunna gie consent for both 























burden of her watching eyes. The cat rubbed unheed 
who roused herself in a few minutes, however, with 

own thoughts. ‘I'll go and pick th’ apples,” she 5 
they fa’ and dunna rippen ; there's summat ma‘s bad 

But she stopped short, and the blush deepened on 
man walked suddenly in at the open door. 

“It's Roland Straccy, what I met at my aunt's, 
sandra shyly. She had never used the word befo 
called her “Lyddy,” first to show her despite and t! 
was strango and touching to see her take refuge as it 
sensations under the protection of a‘ mother.” 

“ My feyther have a sent me tosce arter a keow, a 
look in at Stone Edge on the way," said the young m 
from one leg to the other. 

Now Stone Edge was cortninly on the way to no p 
to heaven, and the word made Lydia look up and turz 
Cassandra, who stood with crimson cheeks in the corn 
gave a glowing look of entrenty in return. 

Lyddy had never gone through the process of love 
it seemed to her a sort of holy and heavenly rite, or 
ussist in ina serious and earnest fashion, and her grave 
made the young man’s heart swell as he took the seat 
which the eat and dog—who were lying in the close; 
displaced. 

“Sho's quite piert is Bessie Broom,” he rep 
questions concerning Nathan and his wife which sc 
awkwardness of tho party. Presently, to the great re 














JEPHTHAN'S DAUGHTER. 


For us, long beating of the breast, 

Shrill lamentations multitudinous, 

And fast, and sackcloth, making beauty old ; 
‘And then an aching longing, buried deep. 
But first the crowded hours 

Shall lead thee through a labyrinth of flowers 
‘Too many to be told. 


Maru. 


Yes, only over all 
I seo the labyrinth wall, 
Then clearest when you bid me look away. 
If I could wish to stay, 
I see the dark gate stand 
Of the untravelled land 
Open—as if it hungered after me. 
I must not wish nor think, 
But drift without a struggle to the brink 
Of the silont shoreless sea, 
Where one light gust may sink 
A little shallop very quietly. 


Last night I was afraid to wake, and know 
At waking where I have to go,— 
Almost afraid to sleep, lest haply I should dream, 
And see untimely phantoms crowding near. 
I dreamt in sooth, and now I shall not fear— 
For now I do not seem 
To know, when geen, the grisly shape of death, 
Who fades before my shuddering gaze and breath 
Like icy letters graven on a wall, 
That grow the stranger as we pore on them, 
Till at the last they are not seen at all. 
But still I see his flaghing diadem, 
And one delicious gem, 
Which wavers beckward, beckoning me 
Into the sleepy land ; 
I only do not see 
The terrible spectre of a bloodless hand. 


Sxcoxp Companron. 
One thing I cannot bear; © 


For one thing I rebel against thy lot. 
It is not that thou diest, it is not 
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Why make my father's brittle sword His rod, 
Whose voiceless Word would chase them all away ? 
Sister, let us be wise, 

That we may know His name ; 

Look at His ways with open face, 

Even 50 little spaco 

As Miriam's heart makes all His purpose plain, 
Although His paths be dim. 

He is the potter, we the clay, 

We are the playthings of His game, 

Whereat He plays with us and we with Him, 
And then, to match our powers, 

He plays His hand and ours ; 

We stake our craving joy, and shrinking pain, 
He stakes His radiant might, and both may gain. 
But Ammon only lost,—who were not wise. 

I do not know at all, 

Why wo are here in thrall, 

You who weep and I who die,. 

It wearies both of us to question why. 

But as I elimb to my sharp goal, I seo 

Earth laugh up bountifully under me, : 
And heaven bowed down in clear-eyed calm to bless, 
Till I could faint for shamefaced happiness. 


The little children go 
Laughing about tho everlasting hills, 
To pluck the little flowers beside the rills ; 
They look not up into the heights, nor know 
How quickly they will pass away, 
‘As those who will not come again : 
Nor think at all with what exceeding pain 
Their mothers brought them forth to see the day ; 
But laugh in aimless play, cS 
Nor ask for many things or great things to be glad. 
‘Their mothers are not sed, 
Though they have borne much heavier pain than I, 
Heavy enough to make them die, 
As I have heard them say my mother died, 
With a triamphant look. My death will buy, 
Has bought, far more, and yet I feel no pride : 
‘My triumph dwindles always to a sigh, 
‘Then the sigh changes to a wondering smile ; 
I think it is a weary while 
Till I know why. 


JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. 


I want to bury me among the flowers, 

To sec if I can quench tho thirst 

With which my mother left me, ab, too soon ! 
But yet at noon 

Surely I shall be nursed 

In her soft arms at last, 

And she will lull me with a holy song— 

How could I live away from her go long ? 

But when she has me she will hold me fast. 
She counts the minutes now, but firet 

I have to meet my father's moody eye, 

He shall not hear me sigh, 

Where all the people wait 

Before the judgment gate. 

But gather all the little flowers that blow X 
Under the sun, which makes them live and die, 
And run before me as I go, 

To cover all the altar soft, that I may lie 

That one half minnte perfectly. 


G. A, SIMCOX, 
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THE EAGLE OF THE MAN EMPIRE, 619 
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The imperial pannus or Fahne is represented in the arms of Wirtein- 
borg under different forms, according to tho usago of tho time or tho 
ignorance of the blazoner, In one instance it appears in tho form of a 
jomon, “long, and tapering to the extremities ;" the field is or, charged 
with a singlo cagle, sable, pluced close to the staff, which terminates 
in a silver lance-blade, In other exumples it is a Lanner, charged 
with the double eagle’ displayed: the riband or “streamer” ig 
scarlet, which gives riso to a very whimsical idea in tho head of tho 
writer of the Zeichen, Faknen und Farben, &., “that this red streamer 
is undoubtedly an allusion to the ‘ Blut-Fuline ’ (or blood-flag) before mon- 
tioned, and denotes the right of sovereignty or supremo power.” But wo 
must observe that all banners had their streamers, ribands (Bénder), cords 
and tassels, the colours of which were often chosen by ladies, who worked 
them, and presented them to or icith the banner ; and many an Austrian 
regiment to this day is proud of its bannors and bands (Bander), wrought 
hy the most illustrious hands, from those of the Empress downwards ; and 
could anything give to a regiment a more glorious élan than tho sight of 
such a banner and Lands tossed in the storm of battle, from whence it 
derives its name “ Sturm-Fahne ?” 

Tho eagle was not crowned till thé fifteonth contury, and the sword and 
sceptre were added still later. 

These aro tho principal details respecting the Englo of the German 
Empire, which has now been borne by the house of Austria in almost 
unbroken succession down to Charles VI., 1745, from Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, who succeeded to tho imperial dignity in 1278, and who gave to 
Germany, of his own direct line, sixteon emperors, twenty-two sovercigus 
to Austria, eleven kings to Hungary and Bohemia, and six to Spain. 
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say, ‘I have only just heard that you aro in our neighbourhood, and I beg 
to convey my father's hope and request that you will not leave it without 
giving us the honour of your company here.’ You can throw in as many of 
your personal sentiments as may serve, like wool in a packing-case, to keep 
the whole tight and compact ; but I think something like that would suffice.”” 

“Perhaps s0,” said be, musingly, as he once more ioturned to his 
room. When he reappeared, after some minutes, it was with the air and 
look of a man who bad just thrown off some weighty burden. “ Thank 
heaven, it’s done and despatched,” said he. ‘‘I have been looking over 
the F. 0. Guide, to see whether I addressed him aright. I fancied he was 
a Privy Councillor, and I find he is not; he is a G.C., however, and a 
Guelph, with leave to wear the star.” 

“Very gratifying to us—I mean if he should come here,” said she, 
with a mocking smile. 

“Don’t pretend you do not value all these things fully as much as 
myself, Marion. You know well what the world thinks of them. These 
distinctions were no more made by us than the money of the realm; but 
we use one of them like the other, well aware that it representa a certain 
value, and is never disputed.” 

“ How old is your friend ?” 

“Well, he is certainly not young. Here's what F. O. contributes to 
his biography. ‘Entered the army as cornet in the 2nd Life Guards, 
1816.’ A precious long timo ago that. ‘ First groom of the bedchamber 
—promoted—placed on half-pay—entered diplomatic service—in —19 ; 
special mission to Hanover—made G.C.H.—contested Essex, and returned 
on a petition—went back to diplomacy, and named special envoy to 
Tehran.’ Ah! now we are coming to his real carecr.”” 

“Oh, dear. I'd rather hear about him somewhat earlier,” said she, 
taking the book out of his hand, and throwing it on tho table. “It isa 
great penalty to pay for greatness to be gibbcted in this fashion. Don’t 
you think so, Temple?” 

“I wish I could sco myself gibbeted, as you call it.” 

“Tf tue will makes the way, we ought to be very great peoplo,” said 
she, with a smile, half derisive, half real. ‘‘ Jack, perhaps not ; nor Ellen. 
They have booked themselves in second-class carriages.” 

“Tl go and look up Harding; he is a secret sort of a fellow. I 
Delieve all agents assume that manner to every one but the head of the 
house and the heir. But perhaps I could manage to find out why these 
people have not called upon us; there must be something in it." 

“I protest I think we ought to feel grateful to them ; an cxchango of 
hospitalities with them would be awful.” 
ry likely ; but I think wo ought to have bad tho choice, and this 
they have not given us.” 

“ And even for that I am grateful,” said she, as with a haughty look 
she rose and left the room. 


























































































































